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•  Trends  and  issues 

Administration’s  stand  on  segregation  has 

been  made  clear  before  the  Supreme  Court.  “It  is 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Justice,”  said 
Assistant  Attorney  General  J.  Lee  Rankin,  “that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  permit  any  discrim¬ 
ination  based  on  race  or  color.”  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  asked  whether  it  was  “the  position  of  the 
Justice  Department  that  the  court  could  decide  the 
question  either  way?”  “No,”  Mr.  Rankin  replied,  “the 
court  can  find  only  one  answer.  When  they  [the  de¬ 
fendants]  stand  before  this  court  and  say  that  the 
only  reason  for  segregation  is  color,  the  court  must 
say  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  permit 
this  to  happen.” 

The  Justice  Department  used  one  of  the  eleven 
hours  devoted  to  further  hearings  on  segregation  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court,  Dec.  7-9. 

Opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  do  an 

urgently  needed  job  has  been  pointed  up  by  HEW 
Secretary  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  Speaking  in  Park 
Forest,  Ill.,  she  called  upon  every  citizen  to  “take  an 
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active  interest  in  local  schools”  and  to  “make  sure 
that  his  community  provides  an  adequate  school  budg¬ 
et  and  gets  the  best  for  the  money  it  spends.”  Mrs. 
Hobby  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  Rich  Township 
high  school. 

Right  to  dissent  is  within  hounds  of  loyalty, 
.says  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  At 
its  forty-third  annual  convention  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  NCTE  declared  “freedom  to  teach  includes  the 
freedom  to  examine  and  to  dissent  within  the  limits 
of  loyalty  and  integrity.”  .A  policy  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  reaffirmed  loyalty  to  .American  democ¬ 
racy  and  added:  “We  believe  that  denying  access  to 
all  relevant  facts  is  as  much  a  betrayal  of  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  is  indoctrination  with  fanatic  creeds;  that 
both  practices  are  indeed  totalitarian.” 

Growing  college  enrollment  can  he  traced 

to  an  all-time  peak  of  graduates  from  the  nation’s 
high  schools  in  1953,  according  to  S.  M.  Brownell, 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Other  factors  in  mount¬ 
ing  enrollments  are  educational  benefits  for  veterans 
and  efforts  to  interest  high  school  students  in  continu¬ 
ing  their  education  beyond  the  secondary  school.  Dr. 
Brownell  points  out  that  a  trend  toward  an  increased 
roportion  of  women  students  in  college  continues, 
ut  the  percentage  of  women  is  still  below  the  40% 
ratio  which  prevailed  in  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  World  War  II. 

^‘Standing  room  only”  will  continue  to  be 

the  cry  of  the  schools.  In  its  annual  look-ahead  esti¬ 
mate  of  school  enrollments  and  teacher  supply  for 
1953-54,  the  National  Education  Association  reveals 
that  public  education’s  7-year-old  headache  of  ade¬ 
quately  housing  and  instructing  almost  29  million 
students  will  not  be  cured  in  1954.  The  reasons: 

1.  Enrollment  in  teacher-education  institutions, 
although  on  the  rise,  will  not  meet  the  demand  for 
teachers  over  the  next  three  years.  Not  one  of  the 
48  states  expects  to  have  enough  elementary  teachers 
in  the  next  three  years;  22  states  expect  their  supply 
of  secondary  teacners  to  fall  short. 
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2.  Althouch  38,000  more  teachers  lu-e  on  the  job 
this  year,  ana  although  an  extra  $500  million  will  lx? 
spent  educating  America's  children,  about  632.(XX) 
youngsters  must  continue  to  attend  school  on  double¬ 
session  or  other  makeshift  arrangements. 

3.  There  are  2,000  more  “emergency  teachers” 
in  the  classrooms  this  year  (hired  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  fully  qualified  for  standard  teaching  cer¬ 
tificates)  than  were  employed  a  year  ago.  There  wall 
be  an  estimated  71,589  persons  teaching  this  year 
who  do  not  meet  full  certification  requirements. 

An  estimated  $5  billion  is  needed,  says  NEA,  for 
new  buildings  to  hou.se  the  1953-54  enrollment  in 
public  schools.  Even  that  figure,  howexer,  would  not 
provide  for  repair  and  replacement  of  old  buildings 
nor  for  future  needs. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Coiiinion  Core  of  State  Educational  Infonnation,  htj  Paul 
L.  Rcawti.  Emery  M.  Foster,  and  Robert  R.  Will,  HEW, 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
II6p  35c.  (Handbook  of  items  of  educational  information 
that  every  state  department  of  education  should  luivc  available. ) 
How  Children  Use  the  Community  for  Learning,  by  Effie  (i. 
Bathhurst.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Bulletin  /9S3,  No.  6. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  46p.  20c.  ( Describes 

the  work  of  a  city  school  of  4-50  pupils. ) 


•  The  §*rofeMHion 


Future  for  teaehinf(  is  as  bright  as  the 

educational  outlook  for  U.S.  youth  is  dark,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  prepared  at  U.  of  Wisconsin.  The 
teacher  shortage,  which  has  forced  up  salaries  to  their 
highest  point  in  history,  is  a  crisis  with  no  apparent 
solution  for  .some  time,  according  to  R.  A.  Walker.  “A 
large  number  of  children  will  suffer  unless  we  can 
interest  and  encourage  enough  promising  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.” 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  are  beginning 
salaries  now  being  paid  teachers,  with  prospects  of 
still  higher  pay  to  come.  The  average  income  of  the 
beginning  woman  teacher,  according  to  Mr.  Walker’s 
report,  is  $3,080  this  year,  with  x  ery  few  drawing  less 
than  $3,000.  Beginning  men  average  from  $100  to 
$200  higher.  Next  year  s  salaries  are  expected  to  top 
these  by  $150  to  $200. 

A  recent  study  on  job  placement  rex'ealed  that  the 
1952  girl  graduate  entering  the  teaching  profession 
averaged  $15  per  month  more  than  her  classmates  xvho 
took  jobs  in  other  fields. 

For  men,  the  most  promising  teaching  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  immediate  future  are  in  business  education, 
instnimental  music,  mathematics,  physical  education, 
science,  and  speech. 


For  women,  top  fields  continue  to  be  business  etlu- 
cation,  English,  home  economics,  physical  education, 
speech,  speech  correction,  and  vocal  music. 

Evuluatiou  of  toachinn  aw  a  profcMNien 

appears  in  The  High  School  Teacher  and  His  Job,  a 
recently  published  symposium.  Ray  C.  Maul  iM)iuts 
out  these  features: 

1.  Teaching,  although  it  includes  one-third  of  all 
workers  in  America  who  are  loosely  classifieil  as 
“professional,”  has  not  yet  gained  reaignition  com¬ 
mensurate  xvith  that  accorded  other  groups  by  the 
public. 

2.  Teaching  still  lacks  tragically  in  some  of  the 
minimum  essential  professional  areas. 

3.  Teaching  has  made  giant  strides  in  recent  X'ears 
and  is  now  at  the  high  point  of  its  recognition  by 
the  public. 

4.  Progress  noxv  awaits  action  bv  the  teachers 
themselves;  every  member  of  the  rank  and  file  must 
carry  a  share  of  the  responsibility  or  no  teacher  can 
maintain  his  proper  relationship  to  the  profession. 

The  High  School  Teacher  and  His  Job,  ed.  by  Frank¬ 
lin  R.  Zeran.  Chartxvell  House,  280  Madison  .\ve.,  N.Y. 
16.  282p.  $4.50.  symposium  by  nine  experts.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
F'orty-Eiglith  Annual  Report,  1952-53.  Carneaie  Foinulalion 
for  the  Advaiwement  of  Teaching,  .522  5th  .\ve..  N.Y.  36. 
61  p.  Free. 


•  Schools  and  the  i^uhlic 


Code  of  conduct  for  tcon-a|{o  fun  has  been 
adopted  by  Washington’s  Association  of  Independent 
Schools.  The  purpose:  to  provide  a  set  of  “guiding 
principles”  that  may  help  answer  questions  plaguing 
parents  and  teenagers. 

The  principles  are  the  result  of  many  conferences 
among  teachers,  parents,  and  students,  xvith  students 
playing  a  major  part  in  setting  their  own  standards. 
General  in  scope,  the  guide  for  boy-girl  social  life 
contains  “sensible  restrictions  for  everyone’s  good.” 
Some  principles: 

1.  Social  activities  of  students  should  be  confined 
to  xveek  ends  and  holidays  and  should  end  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  hour. 

2.  When  students  entertain,  parents  should  be 
present  or  available  at  all  times. 

3.  “Party  crashing”  should  not  be  tolerated. 

4.  The  practice  of  “parties  after  parties”  should 
be  tliscouraged. 

5.  The  common  courtesies,  such  as  prompt  .accept¬ 
ance  or  regret  of  invitations  and  appropriate  dress 
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at  scK'ial  functions,  should  he  taught  and  their  practice 
insisted  upon. 


6.  Parents  and  students  should  have  a  common 
iniderstandiiu'  as  to  the  time  a  student  is  to  return 
home  from  a  social  function. 


•  Teavher  Training  and  Grou^ih 


To  help  moot  tho  toaohor  shortago.  a  new 

proj»ram  in  teacher  education  has  been  established  at 
Northwestern  U.  The  program  will  be  offered  for  the 
first  time  next  fall  by  the  school  of  education,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  graduate  school.  It  is  planned  for 
Iversons  holding  a  bachelor’s  degree  who  are  interested 
in  teaching  but  have  had  few,  if  any,  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  program  calls  for  four  quarters’  work, 
leads  to  a  master  of  arts  degree. 

The  program  differs  from  those  establishc-d  recently 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  in  that  Northwestern  has  not 
eliminated  required  work  in  undergraduate  »*ducation 
courses. 

CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTERESl 
S<‘lf-Perception  in  the  University:  A  Study  of  Succt^sful  and 
Unsuccf.sstul  Graduate  Students,  by  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg  and 
Julim  A.  Roth.  U.  of  Chicago  Press.  5750  EllLs  Ave.,  Chicago 
.37,  III.  I02p.  $1.75.  Paperbound. 


Their  article  appears  in  December  Journal  of  the 
.American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  World  History  of  Physical  Education,  by  Deobold  B.  Van 
Dalen,  Elmer  D.  Mitchell  and  Bmre  L.  Bennett.  Prentice- 
Hall.  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  640p.  -$7.90.  (World-wide 

history  of  physical  education,  health,  and  recreation  from  the 
time  of  primitive  man  to  the  present.  Based  entirely  on  orig¬ 
inal  research.  Treats  modern  countries  all  over  the  world.) 


•  Reiigion*  Eihirs  and  Vaiuem 


Best  religious  education  for  children  may 

well  be  more  and  better  religious  education  for  their 
parents.  Christianity  is  a  religion  whose  greatest  in¬ 
sights  can  bfe  fully  appreciated  only  by  adults,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  W.  Herriott,  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  In  a  recent  conference  sponsored  by  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Herriott 
pointed  out  the  vital  importance  of  the  parents’  role 
in  the  religious  education  of  children.  Working  with 
parents,  he  said,  will  help  the  quality  of  family  life 
and  thus  help  children. 
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•  Phggieal  Edticaiion  and  Heatth 


.'\meriean  children  come  off  second-best 

in  physical  fitness  as  compared  with  European  chil¬ 
dren.  The  reason.  aca)rding  to  Hans  Kraus  and  Ruth 
P.  Hirshland,  is  that  the  use  of  cars,  buses,  and  ele¬ 
vators  has  reduced  the  exercise  of  American  children 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  suffering  a  deficiency  of 
physical  exercise  “comparable  to  vitamin  deficiency.” 

The  conclusion  is  based  on  results  of  muscular  fit¬ 
ness  studies  made  on  4,458  normal,  healthy  school 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  19  years  from 
American  urban  and  suburban  communities.  For  0*010- 
parison,  1,987  European  children  of  similar  ages  and 
backgrounds  in  less  industrialized  regions  of  Italy  and 
Au.stria,  were  given  tests.  American  children  failed 
78.3%  of  the  tests  while  the  European  children  failed 
only  8.3%. 

The  authors  of  the  study  state  that  “the  major  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  groups  is  the  fact  that  the 
European  children  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  highly 
mechanized  society.  They  must  walk  everywhere. 
Their  recreation  is  largely  based  on  the  active  use  of 
their  own  bodies.”  As  a  result  of  their  findings,  the 
authors  point  out  that  “physical  education  needs  a 
very  definite  expansion,  not  only  in  high  schools,  but 
even  more  important,  in  the  elementary  schools.” 


•  Curriculum 


Grammar  whoald  b«  poNtponrd  from  child¬ 
hood  to  years  of  adult  specialization,  says  H.  A. 
Greene,  State  U.  of  Iowa.  “Grammar  was  never 
meant  as  a  technique  for  teaching  children,”  he  points 
out.  “It  was  designed  as  a  science  of  language,  as  an 
adult  tool  for  sentence  analysis  and  editorial  use.” 

On  the  basis  of  15  years’  research,  Mr.  Greene  says 
that  formal  methods  of  teaching  pupils  to  write  Eng¬ 
lish  have  largely  failed.  “Repeated  and  spaced  habit¬ 
forming  experiences  should  be  substituted  for  formal 
rules  and  exercises,”  he  recommends.  He  observes, 
for  example,  that  young  students  have  been  drilled 
exhaustively  on  picking  out  subjects  and  predicates 
from  exercise  sentences.  Yet  his  research  shows  that 
they  continue  to  write  sentences  like  “The  barefoot 
boy  whistling  in  the  rain.” 

Direct  practice  in  actually  writing  sentences,  with 
emphasis  on  meaning  rather  than  on  academically 
named  sentence  components,  would  do  more  to  hel^ 
the  student  distinguish  between  “complete  thoughts 
requiring  capital  letter  and  period  separations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Greene.  Instruction  in  diagraming  sen¬ 
tences  has  resulted  primarily  in  increased  skill  in 
dissecting  groups  of  words  according  to  geometric 
patterns,  he  believes.  Diagraming  has  added  little  or 
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nothing  to  knowledge  of  sentence  structure,  usage  cor¬ 
rectness,  or  reading  comprehension,  his  studies  show'. 

On  the  question  of  punctuation  ndes,  Mr.  Greene 
described  a  study  conducted  with  the  help  of  831 
pupils  from  19  school  systems.  Half  the  pupils  learned 
to  place  the  commas  and  other  marks  by  rule;  the 
other  half  put  the  marks  w’here  the^'  would  aid  the 
reader  —  the  “thinking”  approach.  ^Significantly  su¬ 
perior”  results  in  punctuation  w'erc  achieved  by  the 
second  group. 


•  Teaching  HMethodg 


The  three  R’s  he|{in  with  an  L.  according  to 
Lalla  Walker  in  December  Tennessee  Teacher.  Very 
little  can  be  accomplished  until  children  have  learned 
to  listen,  she  points  out.  Teachers  who  want  to  im¬ 
prove  their  pupils’  listening  abilities  in  a  s>'stematic 
w’ay  should  try  to: 

1.  Prepare  for  listening  situations.  Build  a  back¬ 
ground  for  them,  just  as  a  background  is  built  for 
other  learning  experiences, 

2.  Help  children  become  aw'are  of  the  pleasure 
they  get  through  listening  and  the  many  uses  they 
have  for  this  ability. 

3.  Give,  in  advance  of  a  listening  exercise,  a  de¬ 
finite  purpose  for  listening,  such  as  finding  the  most 
important  idea,  getting  a  number  of  details,  or  finding 
the  answ'er  to  a  question. 

4.  Help  the  pupils  use  listening  guides  such  as 
key  w'ords,  transitional  phrases,  and  the  broad  out¬ 
line  of  the  material. 

5.  Give  experience  in  distinguishing  fact  from 
opinion  and  in  using  caution  in  making  generalizations. 

6.  Give  frequent  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to 
anah’ze  their  own  listening  habits  and  to  talk  about 
ways  to  improve  them. 

7.  Help  students  with  the  problem  of  deliberately 
staying  “tuned  in.” 

8.  Take  time  for  discussion  of  listening  exjjeriences. 


•  Vocational’industrial 


Follow-ap  stady  on  vocational  graduates 

is  planned  in  Los  Angeles.  Experiences  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  1948  graduates  will  be  surveyed  to  help  evaluate 
the  city’s  education  program,  assist  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  of  students  now  in  school. 

“These  graduates  have  now  been  out  of  high  school 
five  years  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
launched  in  their  life  careers.  We  are  interested  in 
knowing  whether  they  were  able  to  attain  tlieir  goals, 
w'hat  successes  and  difficulties  they  have  encountered, 
and  how  satisfactory  was  their  high  school  education 
in  helping  them  to  realize  their  ambitions,”  says  John 
Allan  Smith,  supervisor  of  research  and  vocational 
guidance. 


New  Claggroam  material 


Christmas  Idea  B<x>k  ...  by  Dorothy  Biddle  and 
DorothiM  Bloni  ...  is  filled  with  how-to-do-it 
suggestions  for  Christmas  decorating.  Ch'er  12(1 
photographs  .  .  .  some  in  color.  M.  Barrows  and 
Co..  425  4lh  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  221p.  $3.50. 

Authentic  Eskimo  Legend  ...  is  the  subject  of 
“Kuniak  -  The  Sh^epy  Hunter.”  Film  produced 
by  Canadians  Alma  Duncan  and  Audrey  Mc¬ 
Laren  .  .  .  uses  puppets  to  tell  the  story.  Color. 
13  minutes.  Write  Ah'  Films,  18  E.  60th  St.. 
N.Y.  22. 

Four  New  Land.mauk  Books  .  .  .  bring  inlen  sting 
reading  for  children  age  9  and  up.  Titk's:  King 
.\rthur  and  His  Knights,  by  Mabel  L.  Robinson; 
The  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,  by  F.  Van  Wyek 
Mason;  The  Coming  of  the  Mormons,  by  Jim  Kjel- 
gaard;  The  First  Men  in  the  World,  by  .Anne 
Terry  White.  All  illustrated.  Random  House, 
4.57  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  Each:  .S1..50. 

Let’s  Dance  Longways  Dances  ...  is  latest 
release  in  the  “Let’s  Dance  Series.”  .Album  con¬ 
tains  3  ten-inch  vinylite  records.  78  rpm.  In¬ 
cludes  three  teaching  dances  and  five  authentic 
longways  dances.  American  Book  Co..  .5.5  .5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $3..38  plus  transportation  charges. 

Ask  for  album  SD-2. 

For  Guidance  Counselors  .  .  .  Simmons  College 
publishes  a  series  of  useful  bulletins  on  vocations 
for  young  women.  'The  latest:  “The  Dietitian." 
Write  School  of  Home  Economics,  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston  15,  Mass.  Free. 

Free  Film  on  North  Carolina  ...  is  now  avail¬ 
able.  Takes  the  viewer  in  311  separate  scenes 
from  the  Great  Smokies  and  Blue  Ridge  .  .  . 
through  the  Piedmont  to  the  coast.  29  minutes. 
Color  or  black  and  white.  Cleared  for  TV.  Write 
Film  Library,  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  U.  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Question  of  the  Christmas  Star  ...  is  explored 
in  Star  of  Wonder,  by  Robert  R.  Coles  and  Frances 
Frost.  David  and  Jean  find  that  science  offers 
several  explanations  .  .  .  none  of  which  conflicts 
with  the  spiritual  message  of  the  Christmas  Star. 
Mr.  Coles  is  chairman,  the  Hayden  planetarium. 
McGraw-Hill.  3.30  W.  42ncl  St.,  N.Y.  18.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $2.25. 

Selected  List  of  Human  Relations  Films  .  .  . 
is  available  from  American  Jewish  Committee,  .386 
4th  Ave..  N.Y.  16.  Includes  160  films,  distribu¬ 
tors,  grade  level,  TV  clearance.  Price:  25c. 

Nexv  English  Language  Test  .  .  .  examines 
foreign  students  in  English  stnicture  and  idiomatic 
vocabulary.  “Diagnostic  Test  for  Students  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language”  consists  of  150 
multiple  choice  questions.  Easy  to  administer  and 
score.  Educational  Services,  1730  Eye  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  Set  of  10  test  booklets:  $3..50; 
10  self-scoring  answer  sheets:  $1. 
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